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THE SACHEM 


Greetings 


Once more the Sachem finds itself 
sponsored by the Student Body. Members 
of this organization, having paid their 
dues, will receive their copies of the 
magazine free of charge. It is, theré- 
fore, to our interest to @ncourage further 
Student-Body membership. Each separate 
department of otir magazine has been 
carefully organized, and improvements 
made wherever these seemed possible. So 
it is with a sincere desire to satisfy our 
readers that we present this year’s first 
issue of our school magazine, the Sachem. 

—The Editor ’33 


Why Go to School? 


People in general have long believed in 
the worth of an education, some even at- 
tempting to compute the monetary value 
of each day in school from a comparison 
of the average earnings of educated and 
non-educated groups. They have classed 
education as an investment that is never 
lost when markets crash, that is never 
stolen, and is never lessened in value 
through depreciation. Yes, a well-trained 
workman or professional man has made 
an investment that may rightly be listed 
with gilt-edged securities. 

At no time in history has this vague, 
intangible belief been proved more con- 
clusively than during the past months, a 
time which has tested the worth of all 
inyestments. Untrained workers were the 
first to be/ dropped from payrolls. Busi- 
nesses managed by trained men have 
driven to the wall their inefficient com- 


Increased enrollments in high 


petitors. 
schools are proof that parents want their 
children to be using these days profit- 


ably while waiting for employment. The 
usual number of post-graduates in the 
high schools of Massachusetts is about 
1800; but this year it has more than 
doubled, a condition proving that young 
people appreciate the worth of éducation. 
It takes no great prophetic vision to preé- 
dict that when good times return, the 
trained people will be employed first. 

When the present great economiic 
house-cleaning, in which weak and in- 
efficient businesses are being sent to the 
junk pile, is over, the business organiza- 
tions of sterling worth will stand out as 
majestically as staunch ships that have 
weathered a storm. Equally prominent 
will be the well-trained men and women 
standing ready to render valuable serv- 
ices to their fellow men by virtue of the 
fact that they have been in school get- 
ting ready for that very opportunity. The 
young men and women who are wise will 
be among those ready for the first oppor- 
tunity. Stay in school! 

—Lindsay J. March, Principal 


Do You Read the Sachem? 

Without doubt, the jokes are the most 
widely read of all departments of a school 
publication. So we are not alone in the 
difficult task of getting our magazine 
thoroughly read. 

Do you look at the advertisements? 
The merchants of this town and the sur- 
rounding towns are very generous with 
us, and it is through them that we are 
able to publish the Sachem. However, 
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when one of our business staff approaches 
a prospective customer, he does not pour 
out a tale of woe or beg on bended knee 
for an ad to save his magazine from go- 
ing on the rocks. On the contrary, he 
endeavors to prove to the merchant that 
such an advertisement will be a profitable 
investment for him. Do you realize that 
the ad-seeker bases his statements upon 
your patronage of these neighborhood 
stores? 

The literary department uses the best 
material the students of M. H. S. can 
produce. You may be able to improve 
your own style by reading these stories, 
poems, and essays. There are other de- 
partments that are the result of earnest 
effort. 

Because the Sachem is maintained for 
and by the students and alumni of our 
school, we should like to have it read 
from cover to cover. 

—Laura Holmes ’33 


The Crisis 


Don’t you feel rather hopeless when 
you think of our Student Body, gasping 
along, really too weak to live and be a 
help to us? We’d hate to see it die. But, 
unless we all come to the rescue, we shall 
have to see it meet just such an untimely 
end. It is all because some of us de- 
cided that our Student Body should go 
on a diet, or perhaps thought that it 
wasn’t worth feeding. Now we realize 
that it is very necessary, but not of much 
use in its reduced condition. All of our 
athletics, Student Body socials, the 
Sachem, and a few other activities de- 
pend mainly upon the Student Body, and 
we all think that they are necessary. 

We have some school spirit, but we 
can’t expect things to run smoothly just 
because of our good will. If everyone 
would help a little, it would be com- 
paratively easy to restore our fund to its 
normal condition. Let’s get busy and 
pay those dues. No reducing diets for 
our Student Body! —Gladys Gifford ’33 


Service 
Here are a few thoughts about that 


not especially famous man that soars 
through the sky. He is the mail pilot 
who braves the atmosphere and death to 
bring us our letters, perhaps a little 
quicker—or maybe not at all. He says 
it is fun soaring over the earth with the 
stars above twinkling, the lights on the 
earth shining, and the steady drone of 


the faithful ‘Wright,’ which is the 
music of the show. On cloudy nights 
when things look doubtful, the _ pilots 


laugh and jest and face the grim, cold 
upper air. 

It was on such a night that “Hank,” a 
lanky man only thirty-three, battled with 
the atmosphere in his overloaded plane. 
As he was flying low, trying to make oui 
landmarks leading through the mountain 
gap, and came a little off his course, 
Mount Lamentation loomed up ahead. It 
was too late to turn around it. The 
faithful “Wright” pulled its best; the 
overloaded Pitciern mailwing did its ut- 
most; but the mountain was high. A 
hellish crash—then everything seemed to 
burst into a roaring inferno. 

The courageous Hank had gone to 
meet his Pilot in that better land afar. 

—Paul Allen ’34 


Happiness 
A man went in search of happiness; 
He wandered to many a shore. 
But happiness seemed to elude him, 
Tho’ he searched the whole world o’er. 


He sought in far-off places, 

He traveled on land and foam, 
Till at last he turned his footsteps 
And traced his way back home. 


Sad and weary, he lifted the latch, 

Never to travel more. 

But all his cares seem to vanish— 

Joy streamed from his own back door. 
—Gladys Pratt ’33 
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Christmas 


The snow had fallen softly; 

The stars were twinkling bright; 
And everything was siletit, 

For this was Christmas night. 


Within, the lights were beaming; 
The tree was gayly decked; 

The hearth was burning brightly; 
The windows with snow were flecked. 


(a>) 


From out the solemn stiliness 

We heard the church bell ring, 

Anncuncing to all around it 

The birthday of Christ, the King. 
—Alice Shaw. ’33 


The Christmas Story 


It’s so old, that Christmas story; 
Yet to me it’s always dear, 

For I wonder at the glory 
As the star shone far and near, 

And shepherds left their flocks alone 
And traveled through the night. 

If I’d been there, I would have gone 
To follow the wondrous light. 


Just think of what they saw then, 
Mother Mary in a stall, 

And beside her the Lord Jesus, 
Today loved by us all. 

The Wise Men brought him presents, 
For their hearts were filled with mirth; 

But to all he gave a greater gift, 
“Peace and good will on earth.” 

—Eva Simmons ’34 


A Prayer 
Little child with rosy cheek, 


With chubby fist and manner meek, 
And legs that kick and thrash with joy, 
I lové thee, dimpled new-born boy. 
That brow that lifts to greet the morn 
Too soon will wear a crown of therns. 
Those tiny shoulders lying there 

The bloedy cross will have to bear. 
Baby kicking in the hay, 

Lock forward to that Easter Day 


When thou shalt rise and free the land - 


From superstition’s iron hand. 
O Baby Christ, that showed the light, 
Help me to scale the lofty height, 
And by thy side in heaven above 
Live and know eternal love. 
—John Benn ’34 


December 
D own upon the hard, bare ground 


Fall the flakes of snow; 
E ver softly falling, 
On and on they go. 
C hristmas bells are ringing, 
Chiming through the night. 
E mbers from the chimneys 
Are scattered on the white, 
M aking darker shadows; 
And here and there one sees 
B rightly colored flashes 
From the Christmas trees. 
E verything is peaceful, 
All serene and bright. 
R everent thoughts are in our minds 
On this December night. 
—Dorothy Hulley ’33 
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My Castle of Dreams 
It was just after sunset, and the sky 


was flooded with delicate colors, pink, 
deep rose, pale blue, exquisite lavender, 
and the faintest tracings of gold around 
rainbow clouds. As I watched, the clouds 
in the west shaped themselves into a 
palace; it was not a grim structure of 
gray stones, but a castle of marble 
suffused with misty colors. While I gazed, 
a door in the walls opened slowly and a 
crimson-clad page appeared, who blew 
three blasts on a golden bugle. Over the 
enchanted ramparts the echoes sounded. 
“Thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
Oh, sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” 

Along a cloudland way a golden char- 
iot advanced, drawn by white steeds. At- 
tendants gloriously clad in scarlet and 
Silver liveries rode around to attend the 
ladies riding within. Into the castle 
grounds they advanced until they stopped 
before a flight of broad marble steps. At 
the head of this flight a door was thrown 
open wide, and I started at my recogni- 
tion. It was the Castle of Dreams of 
my childhood, which I thought I had lost 
forever! 

There were the marble halls, jewel-en- 
crusted walls, and the gardens of fade- 
jess flowers. Troops of slender maidens 
clad in trailing rainbow garments paced 
along the garden paths. Men in shining 
armor strode through the halls, their ar- 
mor resounding with a-not unmusical 
clash. Gradually I began to recognize 
some among the passing groups. The 
girl with exaltation in her face was Joan 
of Arc, still listening to her heavenly 
voices; and the saintly young man with 
her was Sir Galahad. Those who had 
arrived lately were distinguished by the 
suffering that still showed in their eyes. 
It seemed that I could recognize myself 
among that magic throng, doing all the 
wonderful things I had longed to do, and 
living the life I had wished to live. 
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Then slowly the picture faded; the 
evening star gemmed the highest tower 
of the fading palace. With a sense of 
loss I submitted to coming back to earth 
and ordinary life. But at once I realized 
that there is no “ordinary life’ for any- 
one, if once in a while he can resort to 
his Castle of Dreams. There will always 
be before him the vision splendid, and, 
as long as he never fails his trust, the 
vision will lead him to further heights 
and greater experiences. 

—Kathleen Graham ’34 


The Golden Sickle 
“And Sir Mertry smote the shield, and 


lo! an old man appeared unto him and 
spake, ‘Go ye away, for this is a place 
accursed.’ And Sir Mertry knew him and 
said, ‘I know thee; thou art of the an- 
cient Druid cult.’ And lo! even as he 
spake, the old man disappeared, and a 
voice spake saying, ‘The curse of the 
golden sickle be upon ye!’ ‘Then Sir 
Mertry fell dead, stabbed by a golden 
knife, and so they found him and went 
to the king, and—” 

“For crying out loud, Alec, pipe down!” 

My friend lowered his book and re- 
garded me _ reproachfully. “You _ said 
you’d like to hear an old legend.” 

“Yes, but not that drivel. Say, this is 
the longest evening I ever spent.” I rose 
impatiently and paced before the massive 
fire-piace. 

“Why don’t you go to bed?” my brother 
Curtis inquired from his armchair. 

“Bed!’’ I snorted. ‘‘Bed at nine o’clock! 
I wish I were back in London. The idea 
of spending a week on the moors in Alec’s 
‘ye ancestral home’ was a goofy one, any- 
way.” 

“Yeh,’’ agreed Curtis, “Alec, youre a 
fake. You told us this place was 
haunted. We came down here for some 
fun, and all we get is colds and sore 
throats.” 

Alec Mertry Stevens grinned. “Listen 
to this—if you dare,’ he chuckled and 
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began to read again. “ ‘Know ye, then, 
that years ago the young Sir Mertry 
came here with his bride and—’ ”’ 
“Wait a second,’ I interrupted. ‘Was 
that the same Mertry as in the other 


story?” 
“No, Mertry is my mother’s family 
name. I inherited this house because I 


was the only one left of that branch.” 

“An unlucky lot of devils, too, always 
getting killed or something!” 

“Let me finish that story,” Alec de- 
manded, and straightway began to read. 
“‘came with his young bride and lived 
and bore seven sons. And when they 
were grown, he called them together and 
said unto them, “Lo, the house groweth 
too small; so I will build a wing in it 
and live there with my wife, and you and 
your wives may live in the old part.” 

““And it was done. And when the 
foundation was about completed, the 
workmen came unto him and_= said, 
“Master, we are nearly done, but we have 
no more bricks.” And Sir Mertry an- 
swered them, ‘Go on the top of yon hill 
and get the stones you find there and 
use them.” ‘The servants trembled and 
said, “No, master, for these stones are 
of an old Druid temple.” But he drove 
them and, though they were afeared, 
they obeyed him. And when the wing 
was completed, Sir Mertry and his wife 
lived there.’ 

“*Then one night in a dream an old 
man came unto one of the sons and said, 
“Go from this house and come not back, 
or the curse of the Golden Sickle will be 
upon ye!” And lo! when the son went to 
relate his dream to his father, he found 
him dead, stabbed by a golden dagger, 
and his wife likewise. Yet the sons were 
not afraid and stayed. But soon they 
began to die of a strange malady; so they 
became afeared and fled the house. Now 
listen, ye remaining Mertrys, for the 
curse is upon ye, and ye shall never pass 
five generations!’ ” 


For a moment we sat quiet and 


thoughtful. I was startled by an ejacu- 
lation from Curtis. 

“My God, Alec—what’s the matter?’ 

Our friend sat as stiff and motionless 
as a wax dummy, staring into the glow 
of the fire. His breath came in rapid 
gasps. 

“Eric—”’ Curtis’ voice sounded strained. 
“Eric, what is it?” 

Alec shook himself like a terrier. His 
glazed eye cleared. “Gee!” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘““‘What’s the matter with me?” 

“Self-hypnotism!’” I rapped. “Staring 
at the fire and thinking of one subject— 
a natural result.’ 

“Natural?” Curtis’ voice cracked. Again 
he repeated the word, “Natural?” 

“Alec, you’re crazy.” I was annoyed 
and did not hide the fact. 

“Oh, shut up, Eric.’”’ Curtis was as testy 
as myself. “If he gets the crazy noticn 
that he wants to hold a seance in the 
middle of the night, we can’t stop him.” 

“Sure! But why come to this old part 
of the house to hold it? Look at the 
dust on these books. It’s an inch thick.” 
I touched them gingerly. 

“IT suggested this part,” interrupted 
Alec Mertry Stevens, “because it’s quiet 
here. We shan’t be disturbed.” 

“Quiet!” I said sweetly. “It’s so in- 
fernally quiet that—” 

“Eric,” Curtis almost shouted, “for 
cripes’ sake, pipe down!” rs 

“Keep still, the both of you,” I inter- 
rupted, “and help me move these cases.” 

With a heave we shifted a large box, 
but we disturbed such a pile of dust that 
it set all of us coughing. As I looked at 
Alec through the dust, it seemed as 
though there were blood on his chest. In | 
a moment, however, the air was clear 
and I dismissed the illusion from my 
mind. 

“Here,” he said, all business, “sit down 
around this little table.’ In a moment 
the three of us were seated. 

I shall never forget that scene. The 
high, gloomy room with its tiny slits of 
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windows far up on the wall, the huge 
clumsy cases and boxes, the thick dust— 
all combined to make a weird setting for 
our experiment. Long, thin streams of 
light slightly illuminated the place, and 
here and there the corner of a crate 
leaped into startling prominence because 
of a stray beam of moonlight. By turn- 
ing my head a little I could look out of 
the window above and see a bunch of 
mistletoe hanging to the branch of an 
oak. 

As I stared at this, my brain began to 
reel. I felt sick in the pit of my stom- 
ach. I was. sleepy—sleepy—and felt 
dimly aware of two iron clamps on my 


arms. I seemed fascinated by a spot on 
the floor. I stared at it. A cloud of dust 
arose. Then dimly through the dust I 


saw a giant rock which must have 
weighed several tons; but it floated easily. 
Even as I looked, the black walls of the 
room slipped away. into oblivion. 

The iron clamps were suddenly trans- 
formed into two sinewy hands. I was 
standing on a hillside with Curtis. Each 
of us was held motionless by a big, hairy 
fellow in the costume of the ancient 
Celis. Before us, on the top of the hi’l, 
was a stone structure, and in the center 
of this was the rock, imbedded deeply in 
the ground. Then, to my horror, I saw 
that Alec was lashed to it. An old man 
in a white robe stood over him, holding 
in one hand a curved golden knife. He 
began to speak, and although the words 
were not English, I understood what he 
said. 

“Oh, great immortal Sagn, who hast 
seen fit to bestow this All-heal upon us,” 
—he held up a bunch of mistletoe—‘thou 
that hast caused thy sacred oak to sur- 
round the temple, see this. The last of 
the defilers of thy holy altar lies under 
thy golden sickle. Oh, immortal Sagn, 
who didst prophesy at Anglesy the down- 
fall of the unbelievers from across the 
sea, bend thy sacred head and watch 
this, thy defiler, as he dies under thy 


awful curse.” 

The knife rose and fell; then rose 
again, stained a dark color. My friend 
writhed for a moment—then was still. 

“Alec! Alec!” I screamed. ‘Alec—no, 
no—” 

“Eric, Eric, what’s the matter?” Cur- 
tis was shaking me and shouting in my 
ear, 

I opened my eyes. I sat in the musty, 
dim room near the little table. 

“Are you all right now?” asked my 
brother anxiously. 

“T’m O. K.” I gasped. “Where’s Alec?” 

“Alec? Why, he’s right here—My God!” 
His voice cracked with horror. 

I struggled dizzily to my feet and 
looked. Alexander Mertry Stevens lay 
sprawled in his chair. The hilt of a 
golden dagger protruded from his breast. 
A bunch of mistletoe was wrapped around 
it. Looking up at the window, I saw that 
the mistletoe branch was gone. There was 
a bare spot where it had been severed 
from the tree. 

“There are more things in heaven and 
earth—Than are dreamed of in your 
philosophy.” —John Benn ’34 


Who Is He? 


“Hey! Hey! Hey!!!” If one entered the 
auditorium on a Tuesday morning, he 
would probably hear a low, harmonious 
bass voice demonstrating volume of 
sound to its audience. Near the speaker’s 
stand is a certain personage, a man of 
unusual musical talent, known to all 
Middleboro citizens and in its public 
schools. Very soon a pair of large kindly 
eyes look out upon us, and a friendly, 
sonorous voice commands, “Turn to 
number thirty-seven, thirty-seven, ‘Love’s 
Old Sweet Song.’” Suddenly he moves 
his robust form toward the edge of the 
stage, and gives each part its true first 
note. We all begin to sing, as he directs 
with his nimble baton, which is compara- 
tively small for “such a man.” 
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Usually our friend is dressed in a dark The Fate of Columbus 
blue suit, except when he is present at a 


musicale. On such an occasion he has 
donned a swallow-tail, which makes him 
lock exceptionally aristocratic. His silvery 
hair is always well combed, and his 
glasses, somewhat responsive in appear- 
ance, are set nattily on a distinguished 
nose. “Ha! ha! ha!’ is frequently heard 
by a person approaching him. He cer- 
tainly is one of the jolliest characters 
anyone could meet, and he appears to be 
carefree most of the time, an outstanding 
characteristic of a man so intently de- 
voted to his profession. 

Middleboro is indeed fortunate to have 
as a citizen this efficient worker and 
magnetic personality—Who is he? 

—Vera Anderson ’35 


“O darling Isabella, 

Pray sell your jewels fair, 

That I may go to India 

And bring you the gold that’s there!” 


“Columbus, my Columbus, 

I dare not sell a gem— 

For Ferdinand is jealous; 
’Twas he who gave me them.” 


But Ferdinand considered; 

So Columbus got a fleet 

Of three good ships, and he sailed away 
Many a hazard to meet. 


He reached the western islands; 
But there he found no gold, 
Though he returned three times, 


P : Till he was getting old. 
Friendship 


Friendship is a sacred thing. 
Written on my signet ring 

Stands this line, in letters high: 
“Friendship’s bond shall never die.” 


He never obtained the rich reward 
He had promised the Spanish queen; 
And died, alas! in poverty; 

That discoverer supreme. 


Once I dreamed I saw a boat —Ella Trufant °36 


On a silver sea, afloat, 
And it had, as motto true, 


“Keep friendship’s bond ’twixt me and Refuge 
you.” Wild wind whirling gusts of rain 
Against the streaming window pane; 
The sails it had were fine-spun silk, Ragged clouds go scudding by 


In shape of heart and white as milk. | tow down in the leaden sky. 
As on my ring, its symbol said, 


“Friendship’s bond is never dead.” Tall trees, tempest-tossed, bow low 

To sweep the dark brown earth below; 
And from this dream, a moral fine Blacker and blacker grows the night. 
I got, and share for yours and mine. But out from my cottage shines a light. 
So gladly now these words I give: —Edith Graham ’32, Post Graduate 


“Let friendship’s bond forever live.” 


And on this sea of whirling life 


May friendship’s barque be kept from A Prayer 
strife; Take the beauty of the earth, 
And may this verse for me remain: Take all worldly things you can; 
“Let friendship’s bond ne’er split in Take my love, but leave to me 
twain!” Simple faith in God and man. 


—Thalia Drake ’36 —K: G. ’34 
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The Witch of Wall Street 
Silhouetted against the frosted pane of 


the president’s office was a sturdy figure 
whose gesticulations were those of an 
indignant woman. Her nagging, haughty, ; 
high-pitched voice which issued through | 
the transom overhead disrupted the dig- 
nified atmosphere of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York, as she de- 
manded her securities. 

This was Hetty Green, born and 
brought up in New Bedford in a Quaker 
household in the stern times of the 
whalers. She was naturally affected by 
this environment. Thrift was one of the 
things that figured prominently in her 
family’s lives, and this trait was prac- 
ticed faithfully and taught thoroughly to 
the children. It was this characteristic 
that helped her in her later life to gain 
the title as the richest woman in America 
_ with over one hundred millions accredited 
to her accounts. She was rather short, 
but of a commanding appearance. Her 
firm, puritanical face was set like the 
chiseled brass of a Chinese god, and was 
topped by a mat of untidy curly hair. 
Her blue eyes and her cheeks of a deli- 
cate red were often compared in her 
younger days to those of contemporary 
beauties. 

Money was her life work. Like a sci- 
entist, retiring to the solitude of a lab- 
oratory and devoting his life to a phase 
of science; so did Hetty Green make 
money her life’s interest. She loved 
money; in fact, she indirectly killed her 
aunt, Sylvia Ann Howland, haggling over 
a will, but her bringing up with so firmly 
implanted in her mind that she could 
not spend it. Even her husband, to whom 
the law gave the helm of her treasure 
ship, did not stand in the way of her 
money-making; for she divorced him, 
claiming that he interfered with her 
life’s dedication. 

People always painted Hetty Green as 
a miser and a cantankerous shrew, but it 
has been proved that she was not. Al- 
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though, like a wandering nomad on the 
shifting sands of the desert, she never 
lived in one place more than a month, 
primarily to evade taxes, she gave large 
sums to charity. Often, too, the money 
she received from the settlement of a 
court case was given to this cause, and 
her only recompense was the grim, gloat- 
ing satisfaction which she seemed to de- 
light in. 

The great fear of her life was assas- 
Sination. She always claimed that the 
marks of an assassin were plainly visible 
on the neck of her father as he lay in 
his coffin. Her mind also imagined, like 
the twisted thoughts of a drug addict, 
that she was the object of a conspiracy 
all her life, and because of this she al- 
ways wore clothes far below her station 
to disguise her true financial standing. 

Up to this time women were consid- 
ered useless when it came to money mat- 
ters, but men soon realized that here was 
a woman that knew how to manage her 
affairs. Men shivered when she directed 
her maledictions in their direction, and 
the man who aroused her displeasure 
was as good as ruined. 

Her powerful face and searching eyes, 
combined with the long, sinister black 
cloak, voluminous black skirt, and shape- 
less black hat in which she was accus- 
temed to make the rounds of New York’s 
financial circle gained her the title given 
by men who feared her—the ‘Witch of 
Wall Street.” —Norman Egger ’35 


Rain 
I think the rain must be a scarf of gray 
And, when the earth is held in deep 
disgrace, 
She pulls its closely mantling folds about 
And tries to hide her lovely blushing face. 
—K. G. ’34 


A man of words and not of needs 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 
—Halliwell 
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Acquaintance Social 

annual Acquaintance Social was 
held in the auditorium, which was beau- 
tifully decorated with potted plants and 


The 


flowers. Music was furnished by Frank 
Kincus’ orchestra. 

Mrs. Holden, Mrs. Stearns Cushing and 
Mrs. Lindsay March were hostesses of 
the evening. 


Student Body 
On Wednesday, September 21 the first 


Student Body Council meeting was held. 
It was voted that dues be twenty-five 
cents a month. It was also decided that 
all questions discussed at Student Body 
meetings should be placed before the 
council for settlement. Two delegates 
have been chosen from each room as rep- 
resentatives at Student Body Council 
Meetings. 

Student Body membership entitles one 
to many privileges not permitted to non- 
members; among them are: reduced 
prices to socials, free admission to games 
and sport activities, free issues of the 
Sachem, and attendance at the meetings. 


Newswriters’ Club 
The Newswriters’ Club has as its pur- 


pose, the collection and writing of all 
school news and happenings. As an ex- 
tra curricula activity of the English de- 
partment it has its value; the club also 
is a means of fostering interest in school 
activities; it is of especial interest to 
those students who enjoy the narration 
of events and happenings, as a form of 
literary composition. Regular weekly 
‘assignments are posted; reporters anu 
editors do their work under similar con- 
ditions as exist in a real newspaper office. 


The editor is Wyllian Krause, assistant 
editor, John Benn. The reporters are as 
follows: Agnes MacDonald, Samuel 
Breck, Verna Howes, Phyllis Quindley, 
Robert Howes, Richard Bagnell, Arthur 
Robidoux, Edgar Wilbur, Bertha Porter, 
Helen Morse, Charlotte DeMaranville, 
Mary Moles and Melva Osborne. 


Red Cross 
The Junior Red Cross has collected 


eleven scrap books, six of which were 
given to Mrs. Weeden of Providence, the 
field director of this district. The re- 
maining five are for the Sanatorium. At 
a recent assembly of the Junior Red 
Cross, the speakers were: Miss Maud 
Lewis, Assistant National Director of the 
Junior Red Cross, and the local presi- 
dent, Mr. Burkland. 

Our own branch of the Junior Red 
Cross has an excellent program for serv- 
ice during the next few months. Scrap 
books are being made for children in hos- 
pitals and toys will be collected for chil- 
dren at Christmas time. 


Special Assembly 
Many thanks and much appreciation 


was given to Mr. Carlton Holloway, for 
his very interesting talk concerning ex- 
periences at Annapolis. The _ students 
gave their undivided attention to this 
graduate of M. H. S., and were especially 
responsive to his stories of foreign travel. . 


Sachem Social 
The Sachem Social, given October 14 
in the auditorium, proved to be a finan- 
cial and social success. Dancing was the 
principal feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. However, during intermission, 


- Genevieve 
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an excellent program of piano music was 
given by Miss Bessie Veazie. Bertha 
Stiles followed with a delightful reading, 
“The Old Fashioned Minuet,’ accom- 
panied by Miss Doris Chase at the piano, 
and Mildred Swanson, violinist. 


Pro-Merito 
Members of the Pro-Merito Society for 


1932-33 are as follows: Maybelle Alden, 
Walter Berry, Irene Caswell, Arlene 
Egger, Bertha Finneran, Laura Holmes, 
Johnson, Ruth lLamoreux, 
Gladys Merrihew, Ruth Mosher, George 
Nolan, Jessie Place, Florence Riss, Alice 
Shaw, Hazel Turner, and Albert Wil- 
liams. 


Freshman Class Meeting 
A Freshman class meeting was held 


Monday, October 3, in the auditorium. At 
this time, Mr. March gave the first cf a 
series of orientation talks which will b> 
given each month, henceforth. The fu- 
ture talks will be offered by various 
teachers and pupils. Miss O’Neil, class 
adviser, was authorized by the group to 
choose a committee of five freshmen to 
prepare programs for meetings. 


Sophomore Class Meeting 
A Sophomore class meeting was held in 


the gymnasium for the purpose of elect- 
ing officers. The following were chosen: 
president, Herbert Howes; vice-president, 
Robert Cushing; secretary, Vera Ander- 
son; treasurer, Lois Littlejohn; social 
committee, Ethel Erickson. 


Junior Class Meeting 
A Junior class meeting was held period 


A, October 23, for the purpose of electing 
officers for the coming year. Vining Sher- 
man, vice-president, read the resignation 
of Merle Washburn. The secretary, Wyl- 
lian Krause, gave her report of the last 
meeting. The following were elected as 
officers for the year: president, Vining 
Sherman; vice-president, Richard Rock- 
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wood; secretary, Alma Paradis; treasurer, 
Verna Howes; social committee, Arnold 
MacKenzie. 


Magazine Drive 

J. R. Kenny of the Crowell Publishing 
Company visited the High school, and 
enlisted the co-operation of the students 
in the annual magazine drive. As an in- 
centive to action, Mr. Kenny featured a 
contest between. two sides viz. Sombreros 
and High Hats. The members cf each 
side were given identification pins, before 
the students went to the assembly hall, 
where they heard of the plan in more de- 
tail, Mr. Kenny stated that the official 
headquarters of the Sombreros was in 
the Tribune Tower, Chicago. The main 
office of the High Hats was located in 
the Empire State building, New York 
city. This appeal to the imagination en- 
thused the students, and especially. so, 
when they heard that the guardian of the 
High Hats was Mr. Tillson, and the Som- 
breros, Mr. March. Both faculty members 
then gave talks to their respective team 
mates. Louise Bowman and Richard 
Rockwood, both banner salesmen in past 
years, were chosen as leaders for the 
Sombreros and High Hats, respectively. 
In complete charge of the drive was Mil- 
dred Warren, with the title of president. 
Wyllian Krause was in charge of all re- 
newel subscriptions. A spirited effort 
was made by the school to take advan- 
tage of this fine opportunity to make 
money, and to relieve financial burdens 
caused by athletics, etc. 


Book Week Assembly 


A special assembly was held on Fri- 
day, November 18, in observance of Book 
Week. Bertha Stiles very imaginatively 
portrayed the character of a young girl 
who was bored by the study of literature 
as taught in school. Yet, even while she 
was lamenting, characters from the so- 
called “book-world,” appeared in real life 
before her eyes. They were as follows: 
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Orlando from Shakespeare’s “As You 
Like It’ portrayed by Seaton Mendall; 
Sherlock Holmes by Arthur Robidoux; 
Eva Simmons as Hepzibah, in “House of 
Seven Gables’; Parker Holden as Willie 
Baxter from Tarkington’s “Seventeen”; 
Laura Holmes as Portia in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice’; Philip Wilber as John 
Silver in “Treasure Island’; John Benn 
as Abraham Lincoln; Lillian Goldman as 
Eppie in “Silas Marner.” The _ three 
witches from “Macbeth” added variety to 
the speaking parts by dancing around the 
cauldron and uttering words of magic. 
The three parts were taken by Dorothea 
Panesis, Irene Caswell, and Madeline 
Camandona. 

After the various visions appeared to 
her, the dissatisfied school girl remarked 
that the study of literature would from 
then on, assume new life and interest for 
her. 


Armistice Day Assembly 

The guest speaker at the Armistice day 
assembly was Mr. John McNeece, a rep- 
resentative of the American Legion. Mr. 
McNeece gave a very interesting talk, 
citing actual conditions in the trenches 
and various war experiences. Mr. March 
told the students that Mr. McNeece was 
a first-hand authority, as he had seen 
much actual service and had been cited 
for bravery, being a recipient of the Me- 
daille Militaire and the Croix de Guerre. 


Parents’ Night 

Parents’ night was held November 9, 
in the Walter Sampson Auditorium. The 
program began at 7.30 P. M., with music 
by the High School orchestra. Words of 
welcome were spoken by Principal Lind- 
say J. March, and Superintendent J. 
Stearns Cushing. The other features of 
the evening were as follows: demonstra- 
tion, English department; the work of 
The Sachem staff; the Junior Red Cross, 
Norman Egger; demonstration, history 


and social studies; a cross section of cur- 
rent event work; the Student Body Or- 
ganization, Harold Donner; trombone 
solo, Myron Thomas; the girls’ league, 
Arlene Egger; demonstration, the com- 
mercial department; music, High School 
orchestra. 

After the program, which was repre- 
sentative of typical assembly programs 
and class work, parents visited class 
rooms and interviewed teachers. Pro 
Merito pupils acted as ushers. 


Senior Play 


The Senior Play “Bab” proved a dra- 
matic and financial success. The well 
known story by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
in its dramatic version, was given by the 
following cast: Bab, Arleen Egger; Car- 
ter Brooks, Frederick Eldredge; Clinton 
Beresford, James DeWolf; Leila Archi- 
bald, Eileen Huxley; James Archibald, 
Gerard DeBoer; Mrs. Archibald, Victoria 
Stanley; Guy Grosvenor, Lawrence West- 
gate; Eddie Perkins, Ernest Allen; Jane, 
Gladys Gifford; Hannah, the maid, 
Helen Boehme; William, the butler, Ben- 
jamin Bump. The play was directed by 
Miss Doris Chase and Miss Irene Went- 
worth; stage settings, Mrs. Sylvia Mathe- 
son. 


Coasting 


Merrily! Ho! Coasting we go! 
Hurrying, scurrying! Over the snow! 
Down a white hill and over a stump; 
We get such a thrill as we fly with a 
bump! 

Whiz ’round a tree; glide o’er a rock: 
Happy’s can be as we land with a shock! 
We tumble and fall, but never a care; 


We don’t fret at all, for we all get our 
share! 
—Lillian Bagnell ’34 
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Palm Beach, Alaska 
Septober 97, 19462 
Dearest Friend: 


You are cordially invited to enjoy a 
moonlight picnic on a winter’s morning 
in July, given by Al Capone’s committee 
at “Insane Grove’; also a trip on our 
yacht through the Sahara Desert. Take 
the train you just missed. If you can- 
not catch the train, swim after the boat 
as nothing will be charged for swimming. 
Orphans accompanied by. their parents 
will be admitted free of charge on a 
twelve-cent ticket. 

Music will be furnished by Ben Turpin 
and directed by Mussolini. Men without | 
legs will run a race. The winner will re- | 
ceive a silver cup made of gold, given by 
the Crutch Club. Whosoever gets this cup 
must return it with the saucer. Two} 
crimes will be committed for the amuse-} 
ment of the children, and two railroads | 
will be given away for 239 pins. 

You are requested to. bring a basket 
of water, in case your friends get hungry. 
A drink of bread will be made of icicles. | 
The choices in the menu read as follows: 


Very long short cake ......... 2.07 per ton 
Canary eyebrows ....... 1.04 per hundred 
oS 2.00 each 


5.00 per pair 
|e ee 3.00 per twist 
. 9.00 per wag 


Bees’ knees 
Snakes’ hips 
Dog’s tails 

_ Strict orders to those who eat in our 
lunch room: “Eat here and die at home. 
Anyone found dead on these premises 
will be arrested.” 
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Hoping you will not be present at the 
picnic, I remain. 
Thoughtfully yours, 
—Palmeda Brown ’35 


Miss Doris Chase: “Stuart, give me a 
sentence with the word stupendous.” 

“Brick” Stuart: ‘Gerard DeBoer wears 
stupendous.” 


Mr. March, catching Rockwood razzing 
Charlie Souza: “You know you were 
once a freshman yourself. Remember, 
‘Great oaks from little acorns grow.’ ” 

Souza, looking at Rockwood: “Gee, and 
look at what nuts they become!” 


An Excellent Reason 
There was an old maid from Assonet 


Who was always seen wearing a bonnet. 
Asked why she should hide 
Her head, she replied, 

“Because I have no hair upon it.” 


—E. S. ’34 
Willard Baker: “I want a pair of cor- 
| uroy pants.” 
Salesman: “How long?” 


Willard Baker: “How long? I don’t 
want to rent them. I want to buy them.” 


Brute Rondelli at telephone: “Operator, 
can I have my dime back? Arleen 
wouldn’t speak to me.” 


Andrew Gomes: “I'll bet you were , 
mad over killing that skunk.” 

Andrew Davis: “I was highly in- 
censed.” 
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Can You Imagine? 
I am going to make myself president 


of the National Broadcasting Company 
and dismiss ten of my best performers. 
I will substitute in each case, getting my 
needed talent from dear ol’ M. H. S. 

Can you imagine— 

Harold Donner replacing Ed. Wynn, 
“The Texaco Fire Chief” 

Louise Bowman as Kate Smith, “The 
Songbird of the South” 

Leo Curley and Ed. Rondelli as “Amos 
and Andy” 

Frank Kincus’s. orchestra 
Rudy Vallee’s orchestra 

Vincent Cahill taking the part of “The 
Lonesome Singer” 

Charles Lee replacing Ben Bernie, ‘The 
Ol’ Miserobe”’ 

Frederick Shaw and Marjorie Brennan 
as Frank Crummit and Julia Sanderson 

Leighton Dunham and Stuart Main as 
the “Stebbins Boys” 

Alice Shaw, Laura Holmes, and Vic- 
toria Stanley as “The Boswell Sisters” 

Walter Berry, as we all know, has quite 
a line; so we’ll give him the job of Wal- 
ter Winchell. 


replacing 


—Albert Lavalle ’33 


Weather Enough 
(With apologies to Mr. Hitchcock) 


On a wet day during the freshet the 
snow becomes slush; the Nemasket rushes 
past, bearing large lumps of fast-melting 
snow and ice; the Center and Main 
streets become veritable rivers; and as 
for the people—! 

There comes Mr. March, carrying an 
umbrella from which streams of water 
fall. He rushes madly by, as if he would 
get less wet when running; but in trying 
to avoid an usually large puddle, he steps 
off the sidewalk into the wet snow, from 
which he emerges minus a rubber and 
«wetter than before. As he disappears, we 
see Miss Field, Miss O’Neil, Mrs. Culhane, 
Miss Doris Chase, Mrs. Matheson and 
Mrs. Moore crowded under one umbrella, 
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their hair sticking in wisps to their faces 
their skirts held very high, and their 
soaking hats hanging limply over their 
eyes. As they cross the street, (or canal), 
a cart bearing Mr. Hicks passes, splash- 
ing mud and water over them, and so 
confusing Mr. Hyman on a bicycle that 
his wheel slips on the slithery pavement, 
overturning him into the flowing brook 
of a gutter. Now passes an automobile 
carrying Mr. MacGown and some basket- 
ball players in rubber coats and hats, 
down which flow countless rivulets end- 
ing in a puddle in each lap. Here walk- 
ing, or rather plodding along, goes Mr. 
Tillson, the very picture of wretchedness. 
His trousers cling to him, his once fine 
hat looks like a private waterfall, and 
he’ has in disgust at last folded his um- 
brella. By his side walks a little lady, 
Miss Brier, who looks as if she had just. 
been drowned. 

Still it rains, and still it thaws, and 
still the gutters leak; and on the ceilings 
come damp spots; and always from 
everywhere comes a steady drip, drip, 
drip. 

—Seaton Mendall ’35 


“Why was Doctor Smith so severely 
reprimanded by Mrs. Witbeck in the pub- 
lic library?” 

“They caught him absent-mindedly re- 
moving the appendix from the book he 
was reading.” 


Miss Field said to her freshman Eng- 
lish class: “Now I am going to give you 
each three buttons. You must think of 
the first as representing life, the second 
liberty, the third happiness. In three 
days I want you to produce these buttons 
and tell me what they represent.” 

On the appointed day Miss Field asked 
Fred Strople for the buttons. “I ain’t 
got ’em all,” he sobbed. “Here’s life and 
here’s liberty, but my mother went and 
sewed happiness on my pants!” 
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Mrs. Brawn: “Will everyone contribute 
a dime to help the Old Ladies’ Home?” 
Curley: “Gosh, are they out again?” 


A darky was struggling with a balky 
mule when a bystander said, “Mose, 
where’s your will power?” 

“Mah will power is right wid me, but 
you oughta see this yer animal’s won’t 
power.”—Ex. 


Berry: “Have you got a match?” 

Fred Eldredge: “No, but I’ve got a 
lighted cigarette.” 

Berry: “Well, I can’t pick my teeth 
with a cigarette.” 


Pouncer Main: “Ma, lambs are the 
dumbest animals, aren’t they?” 
Mother: “Yes, my lamb.” 


Miss Brier: “I heard today that your 
father is an undertaker. I thought you 
said he was a physician.” 

Arlene: “Not at all. I said he followed 
the medical profession.” 


Cop: “As soon as I saw you coming 
down the road, I says to myself, ‘Forty- 
five, at least!’ ” 

Dot Panesis: 
ages me!” 


“Sir! It’s this hat that 


“Who’s in there?” called the owner at 
the door of his chicken house one dark 
night. 

“Nobody but us chickens,” 
response.—Ex. 


came the 


Gypsy: “I'll tell your fortune, Mister.” 
Chic Nolan: “How much?” 

Gypsy: “Twenty-five cents.” 

Chic: “Correct. How’d ya guess it.” 
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Hold My Hand 


The jingle of bells, the crunch of snow, 
and the gay laughter of a crowd of young 
people could be heard by the inhabitants 
on Mayfield road. Passers-by watched 
the young people, who were having a very 
enjoyable sleigh-ride, and wished they 
were with them. 

“Let’s sing ‘Collegiate,’ ’’ shouted Duane 
Allerton. This strong, broad-shouldered 
young fellow was the life of the party. 
The boys and girls were lusty singers, and 
this fact drew people to their windows 
te see who were having such a merry 
time. 

Next to Duane Allerton in the sleigh 


was a young girl of eighteen. She was 
very attractive, with soft chestnut-brown 
hair and big brown eyes. Duane and 
Hazel were an ideal couple in the eyes of 
their fellow passengers. Sitting on the 
other side of Hazel was another young 
fellow who was a distant relative of hers 
and who thought he was the only one 
she liked. 
evening Henry asked if he might hold 
her hand. 


cover of a heavy robe Henry found 


During the course of the 


She consented, and under 


Hazel’s hand in her muff. 

“Hazel, would you like some of this 
molasses candy I have in my pocket?” 
called Mary Ellen, one of her chums. 

“You bet,” said Hazel, and much to 
the surprise of Duane and Henry, she 
reached forth both her hands to take 
the candy. 

The blanket fell off, and to the enjoy- 
ment of the whole party, Duane: and 
Henry found they had been holding 
hands in Hazel’s muff. 

Hazel joined in laughing with the rest. 
“Now will that teach you a lesson?” 


—Mildren Warren ’33 
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Introducing the Alumni 
Association 


In the heart of nearly every alumnus 
and non-graduate of the M. H. S. is an 
interest in affairs of the school and a 
desire to further the welfare of his Alma 
Mater. Because Mr. Sampson was so9 
keenly aware of this, and because of his 
vision of service which could be rendered, 
he conceived the idea of our Alumni 
Association. 

In its four years the membership has 
grown to about six hundred, with nearly 
two thousand others eligible for mem- 
bership (including non-graduates), who 
have not yet realized what may be ac- 
complished through this organization. 

During the past two years the Associa- 
tion has provided Pro Merito pins in rec- 
ognition of high scholastic standing, and 
has contributed to the athletic funds. It 
hopes to increase the scholarship fund 
begun by Mr. Sampson, and the Execu- 
tive Committee has other plans—to be 
promoted when possible. This money is 
raised principally by the annual dues of 
fifty cents, which admit members to the 
June business meeting and entertain- 
ment, and to the alumni party in Decem- 
ber. This year, on December thirtieth, 
the Association presents an_ illustrated 
lecture by Bronson DeCou, noted traveler, 
followed by an opportunity for renewing 
acquaintances and dancing. 


UT, At your service, 


Althea Ward, Secretary. 
Bessie B. Bailey, President. 


The Class of 1907. 


Amazing are the changes wrought by 
a quarter of a century. In 1907 there 
were five home rooms in the school and 
six teachers. Enrollment was about 175. 
That year twenty-seven were graduated. 
Thirteen were girls, and fourteen were 
boys. Though few in number, they es- 
tablished two precedents. They raised 


/money by means of a senior-class play 


and they made a present to the school 
which adorns the walls of the auditorium, 
a picture of Walter Sampson. 

The most distinguished 1907 graduate 
is probably John Vincent Sullivan, assist- 
ant district attorney. Ralph Blanchard 
is a professor of economics at Columbia. 
Roy LeBaron was our great class scien- 
tist; he, too, has found congenial work 
as engineer for the telephone company. 
Elmer Sisson runs pupil busses for the 
grade children from South Middleboro. 
Mildred Thomas teaches 
Shirley Clark works in town. 
have died. 
sent their children to high school; two 
of these are Geraldine and Philip Staf- 
ford, both of whose parents were of the 
of 1907. 


Louis Perkins is a plumber in town. 


in Wareham. 
Four boys 
Several of the class have 


class Harold Wood sells insur- 
ance. 
Most 


er is teaching; but so far as he knows, 


of the girls are married. The writ- 


the rest of the class are all honorable and 
useful citizens. 


—Herbert L. Wilbur, ’07 
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What We Did in High School 


Twenty-five Years Ago 
The very title of this article causes one 


to feel old, a sensation that I steadfastly 
have refused to experience; but as time 
is a respecter of no one, I must of ne- 
cessity fall into the class of “near an- 
tiques.” 

Twenty-five years ago last June, the 


class of 1907 closed its books, disbanded, | 


and became absorbed in the business, 
professional, and domestic world. Now, 
to tell you in detail what happened 
twenty-five years ago in the Middleboro 
High School, I am afraid would not hb: 
approved by your censorship; conse- 
quently I shall just touch one or two 
high spots relative to which my memory 
serves me. 

The outstanding event was the pro- 
duction of a playlet entitled ‘Valley 
Farm” by the seniors of the high school 
at that time. You young men and 
women now in school will have difficulty 
to appreciate what a bold attempt such 
a venture really amounted to, unless you 
have some knowledge of the 
amount of social activities that then ex- 
isted. In those days we had the usual 
graduating exercises followed by the 
senior reception. In order to defray the 
expenses of the reception, it was the cus- 
tom to engage some college glee club to 
render a program in the town hall, for 
which tickets were sold. Other than these 
events the only extra-curriculum activity 
was the meeting of the literary society 
once a month, when the regular school 
discipline prevailed. As I now look back 
upon these meetings, they were pat- 
ronized by the fellows chiefly as an alibi 
to get out at night. Just think of that! 
Twenty-five years ago no high school 
_ pupils, not even seniors, were allowed out 
nights. This may seem impossible to the 
modern youth, because I have had con- 
siderable difficulty in trying to sell that 
fact to my own son. Nothing in those 
days was permitted that would in any 


limited | 
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way detract from school work, and it was 
the theory then, and I am not so sure 
but it was sound, that late hours at night 
tend to detract from the efficiency of 
the student. 

Now you can perhaps in a measure ap- 
preciate the nerve and courage a few of 


| the class of 1907 had when the booklets 


of the play were sent for, the cast as- 
sembled, parts allotted and learned and 
rehearsals held surreptitiously without 
official knowledge or sanction of any kind. 
After weeks of industrious effort by the 
entire cast we were ready to display our 
talents to a waiting public that we hoped 
would pay real money to see us perform, 
because we intended to substitute this 
method of earning money in place of the 
usual glee club. A committee was se- 
lected to interview “Samp.” May I in- 
ject here a word in regard to the late 
Walter Sampson? I have taken the lib- 
erty to use his nickname, but not in any 
sense of disrespect, because the word 
“Samp” is a term of endearment. He 
was loved by everyone of us, and person- 
ally I cherished his friendship and guid- 
ance in no small measure. 

In the last twenty years I have ap- 
peared before many juries and argued 
many matters in our supreme judicial 
court. In the early stages of my prac- 
tice those appearances were accompanied 
by more or less nervousness, but I can 
truthfully say that I cannot recall any 
assignment in my professional life that 
I approached with more timidity than to 
argue before Mr. Sampson the cause of 
my classmates as to the advisability of a 
class play. I summoned such powers of 
persuasion as I possessed, attempted to 
meet objections as he raised them, and 
accepted compromises that he finally 
suggested; in short, we obtained permis- 
sion to present the play, predicated, how- 
ever, on the fact that no precedent was 
thus established and that no other class 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Glancing through “The Student’s Pen” 
from the East Bridgewater High School, 
we find that it has a very interesting 
section headed “Book and Play Reviews,” 
in which reviews of books and plays are 
given with some reference to the authors’ 
lives. Each selection is so well written 
that it would be hard to decide on the 
best. “The Student’s Pen” is a neatly 
organized magazine, but it contains no 
cuts. 

The graduation issue of “The Chimes” 
from Scituate High is an attractive pub- 
lication. The contents are well arranged 
and illustrated. The athletic section is 
well placed, and the group pictures lend 
an air of interest. 

“The Shipbuilder” from Norwell High 
School is filled with pictures of the stu- 
dents which catch the eye of any reader. 
The cover, though a plain one, is attrac- 
tive in color and design. 

“The. Unquity Echo” needs_ special 
mention because of its poems and illus- 
trations. “The Banquet Scene” truly 
shows the ability of Arnold M. Kenseth 
as a poet. The jokes are few, but 
amusing. “The Unquity Echo” is suc- 
cessful! 

An attractive cover, representing an 
old Colonial style of sign post, gives us 
our first glimpse of the publication from 
Cambridge High. “The Cambridge Re- 
view” brings forth prize essays, poetry, 
class pictures, class notes, cartoons, and 
various other interesting material. Stop- 
ping to read the prize essays of the four 
classes, we find that the selection “The 
Golden Days of Childhood,” by Edith 
Ochlis ’35, has deep thought, and or- 
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iginal ideas which only a talented think- 
er could manage to form into words. - 
Her love for life, liberty, and happiness 
is expressed clearly with sentiment. The 
joke department, brimfull of fun, is 
longer than in most other magazines. 
But is there anyone who doesn’t enjoy 
good humor? “Breaks” are jolly fun. 
“Mushrooms grow in damp places, and 
so they look like umbrellas,” is one of 
these cracks. The exchange department 
cannot be overlooked, as it is a most in- 
teresting feature. The old-time illustra- 
tion lends a literary atmosphere. The 
wording used in expressing the opinions 
of various magazines is excellent. The 
athletics are well written and illustrated. 
Well, “Cambridge Review,” your publica- 
tion is worth the effort you have surely 
put into it. 

The cover of “The Racquet” of the 
Portland High School is unique, an ap- 
propriate design for Thanksgiving. It 
has an orange background with a scene 
expressing the real backyard of a good 
old-fashioned farm, with the corn-stalks 
and pumpkins brightly lighted by the 
harvest moon. The magazine has an 
unusual way of displaying its contents. 
The set-up of the news items, which is 
the exact replica of a newspaper, imme- 
diately attracts the eye. One story in 
particular, from the literary department, 
written by Rona R. Baer and entitled 
“Revenge” is exceedingly interesting. 

A young fellow’s invitation to a dance 
is refused by his girl in the following 
words: “Sorry, but I cannot keep the date 
with you at the Kappa Phi Beta. I for- 
got to tell you that I was dated before— 
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Jeanne.” Later, during the evening, 
after he had gone to the dance with an- 
other girl and had won in the prize 
waltz, Jeanne came over to congratulate 
him. “Congratulations, Lew,” she _ re- 
marked. “Oh, I’m so sorry,” he sarcas- 
tically replied, ‘but I cannot accept 
your congratulations. I failed to tell 
you before that I had already been con- 
gratulated.” He had used nearly the 
exact words of Jeanne’s note. She no- 
ticed it and colored. He had had his 
revenge. 

—Helen Boehme ’33 

—Margaret Carlson 734 


Exchange Jokes 


Father: “You’re always at the bottom 
of the class. Can’t you get anywhere 


else?” 
Son: “No, all the other places are 
taken.” —“‘Student’s Pen” 
Vino: “These modern girls are just 


like Scituate firemen.” 

Ruthie: “How’s that?” 

Vino: “Well, they’re always ready, but 
never called.” —“‘The Chimes” 


Teacher (looking for pupil’s book): 
“Perhaps you have left it at home by 
mistake.” 

Pupil: “But you see, I never take it 
home.” —“Durfee Hilltop” 


Mrs. Durrett: “Kenny, why are you 
_ always late for school, mornings?” 
Kenny: “Well, there’s a sign about two 
blocks away which says, ‘School ahead: 
slow.’ ” —Ex. 


Mrs. <A.: 
Louis XV.” 
Mrs. B: “That’s nothing. Our whole 
dining-room set goes back to Sears & 
Roebuck at the end of the month.” 
—Ex. 


“This chair goes back to 


Son: “Say, Pa, the teacher asked me 
to find the greatest common divisor.” 

Father: “Is that thing still iost? The 
teacher had me hunting for it when I 
was a kid.” —‘“Jamaica Journal’ 


Mildred Ask: “There are two fellows I 
admire.” 
Frank: ‘Who’s the other ” 
—‘Boise High Lights” 


Senior: “Did you ever take chloro- 
form?” 
Soph: “No. Who teaches it?” 


—‘Racquet” Ex. 


Bangor Student (bumming to the Port- 
land game): “Hi, mister, I’m going your 
way.” 

Motorist: “So I see, but I’ll get there 
before you do.” —“‘Racquet” Ex. 


Alumni 
(Continued from page 17) 


need attempt such radical steps in the 
future. We played two nights in the 
town hall to a capacity house, and we 
made so much money that we paid all 
our expenses of the reception and pre- 
sented a gift to the old high school; and 
I believe that Mildred Pratt (Stafford), 
our class treasurer, now has money in the 
Middleborough Savings Bank, standing 
in the name of the class of 1907. This 
strikes me as the only outstanding ac- 
tivity during my time because as I have 
said before, Mr. Sampson adhered strictly 
to school work and had one object in 
mind, that is, conducting the school as 
a place of learning and nothing more. 
—John V. Sullivan ’07 
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ATHLETICS 


Football 


Three veterans, Captain Rondelli, Leo 
Curley and Charley Lee was the nucleus 
around which Coach MacGown had to 
build his team this season. All other 
positions were filled by boys who had 
played very little football, and who 
lacked the proper experience. The nat- 
ural result was a weak team and a poor 
season. 

However, in the face of continued de- 
feats the spirit of the team remained un- 
broken, and all realized that next year’s 
team will greatly profit by the mistakes 
and experience of this year’s eleven. 

The following boys played during the 
season: Backs: Rondelli, Curley, Drew, 
Francis Kelley, Rockwood, Nolan, Sher- 
man, Lavalley, Holden, Morrison, Hale, 
Cahill and Souza. Ends: Marra, Inglese, 
Thompson, Kewpie, and Anderson. 
Tackles: C. Lee, T. Lee, Paun, Donner 
and Card. Guards: Malaguti, Berry, 
Texiera, Frank Kelley. Centers: Clark, 
McQuiggan. 

Captain Rondelli proved to be an in- 
spiring leader, and his excellent play won 
for him not only the plaudits of his 
team-mates but also those of his oppo- 
nents and the officials. Never admitting 
defeat, he fired his team with an enthu- 
siasm that kept the scores down in spite 
of terrific odds. 

We can look forward to next season 
with great confidence, and we only regret 
losing those seniors whose play and co- 
operation will bear fruit with next year’s 
team. 


Girls’ Sports. Play Day 
October 15, 1932, Bridgewater Normal 
College held a play day for all neighbor- 
ing high schools, such as Middleboro, 


Taunton, Holbrook, Randolph, and 
Bridgewater. We reached the Normal 
gym at 10.00 A. M. There groups of 
girls were chosen for color teams. We 
enjoyed games from 10.30 to 1.30, and 
then we went to the dining hall for 
lunch. After lunch we played games and 
danced until 4.30 P. M. Everyone left 
feeling happy in the thought of the fun 
she had had, and the new friendships 
she had formed. 
—Louise Bowman ’33 


He Who Gets Sat on 


He made a run around the end, 
Was tackled from the rear; 
The right guard sat upon his neck, 
The full back on his ear, 
The center sat upon his back, 
Two ends upon his chest; 
The quarter and the half back then 
Sat down on him to rest. 
The left guard sat upon his head, 
Two tacklers on his face. 
The coroner was then called in 
To sit upon his case. 

—From “Open Road for Boys” 


Just a Poem 
I thought a theme was hard enough, 


But what came next was worse; 
For I tried hard one night to write 
At least a four-line verse. 


At last when I was mad clean through 
And sore at all creation, 

I sat down with an angry swing 

And wrote in desperation: 


“He shineth best who kiddeth best 
All teachers, great and small. 
Who kiddeth not, he shineth not, 
And fails or flunketh all.” 

—Louise Bowman ’33 and F. L. B. 
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THE TAILOR 
Avon Park and Strand Clothes 
$17.75 to $35.00 


18 So. Main St. Tel. 652-R 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 


MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


Member of 
PIONEER FOOD STORES 


Norton & Long 


Thatcher’s Row 
Radio 
Sales, Service, Supplies 


Refrigeration Oil Burners 


Telephone Connection 


Compliments of 


Middleborough Trust Co. 


Middleboro. | 


ATWATER KENT RADIOS 
BUNSEN RANGE BURNERS 
COPELAND 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Sumner I. Redlon 


30 North Street Tel. 842-M 


Johnson’s 
Drug Store 


Corner Center and High Sts. 


Thomas Panesis 
FRUITS AND PRODUCTS 
ALL KINDS 
This is the place to do your shopping. 


Center St. 
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FINN’S GRILL AND OYSTER BAR 
SPECIAL DINNERS DAILY 
All Kinds of Toasted Sandwiches 
Dine and Dance No Cover Charge 


On New Cape Road 


Compliments of 


F. H. COLE 


. Manufacturer of 
WOODEN BOXES AND BOX SHOOKS 
North Carver, Mass. 


Your Radio deserves skilled service. 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing Specialty 


Have it inspected and repaired the 


CERTIFIED RADIO-TRICIAN WAY 
—Holeproof Hosiery 


—Hathaway Shirts 


—Hansen Gloves John J. Barta 
Sport Clothes for all Seasons 


By 


Tel. 842-M 
Save with Safety Compliments of 
At the Rexall Store Porter’s 
Jesse F. Morse Millinery Shoppe 


53 Centre Street 46 North Main Street 
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L. 0. ATWOOD 


Manufacturer of 
WOODEN BOXES AND PACKING CASES 


Cranberry, Asparagus and Produce Boxes 


ROCK, MASS 


WINTHROP-ATKINS CO. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


Developing and Printing 


34 North Main Street 


Leland’s Flower Shop on eae 
sam OS COtrm ISSA 
Flowers and Greeting Cards We now ave Lynn’ Barners’ at 
$29.95, $34.50, $39.50, $57.50 
For All Occasions All with Lynn Guarantee 
Cash or Terms 


Store 786 Res. 533-M T. W. Pierce Hdwe. Co. 
Tel. 115-W 


TRIPP’S 
VICTORY CHOCOLATES 
50c lb. 


NEMASKET CHOCOLATES 
80c Ib. 
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John S. Cobb | Compliments of the 
Meats, Groceries and Karmelkorn Shep 
Provisions 137 Centre Street 


“Gifts That Last” 
We aim to carry the best in 
Watches—Clocks—Jewelry—Silverware 


Optical Department 


M. L. HINCKLEY 
Jeweler 51 Centre St. Optometrist 


Jesse A. Holmes 
Manufacturer of 


WOODEN BOXES 


You don’t need to worry if| Cranberry, Apple and Market Boxes 
insured in a strong company of 
sound financial resources giv- A SPECIALTY 
ing service that satisfies. 


Center Carver, Mass. 
Forest E. Thomas 
Insurance of All Kinds 


87 Center St. Tel. 327-W 


Phones 10-2 and 10-3 


IA 
ICE _ |,REFERENCE ONLY, 
The Only Natural Refrigerant) icy TO) BE TAKEN 
Ernest S. Pratt Co. FROM THE LIBRARY 


E. F. TINKHAM 
Compliments of WATCHMARER and JEWELER 
113 Centre St. 
Dr. R. G. Butler Middleboro, Mass. 
Dentist J. E. Robinson 


Registered Optometrist 


Mary L. Hallett 


FINE MILLINERY 


Geo. E. Doane 


THE HARDWARE MAN 


Phone 227-W 
Phone 40 South Main St. 


121 Center St. Middleboro 


R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 


YOUR FUEL NEEDS 


C. L. Hathaway & Co. Coal, Coke, Bricketts 


Compliments of 


Pharmacists and Stationers Ol L— 


Range, Furnace, Fuel 
Established 1852 


Tel. 67-M 


THIBAULT STUDIO 


MEMBER 


Films Photo Finishing 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 
Men’s and Women’s Middleboro and Boston 

Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station St. Middleboro 
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ATWOOD.-COSTELLO, Inc. 


CHEVROLET CARS 


and 


TRUCKS 


